RICHELIEU
passed the intelligence of the woman who submitted to
them without dominating them, and tried to direct them
without understanding them. The departure of the
Queen-Mother and of Monsieur/ wrote Richelieu, Vas
like a salutary purge, clearing the kingdom of the evils
which threatened it, and those who fancied they could
bring these two to do harm to the King, only brought
them to the state of being incapable of such harm.5
In the following month, as if he had chosen it, at the
moment when his mother had finally left him, to show
that such was his will, and that it was he who had chosen,
Louis xin raised Richelieu's fief to a dukedom.
Such was the end, at least the apparent and momentary
end, of this storm, which, at first indistinctly, and then in
sudden rage, had thrown the Court into confusion. It was
bound to have the most disastrous consequences for two of
the personages caught in it. The Cardinal did not readily
forgive those who were opposed to him; he was so con-
vinced that his cause was bound up with that of France,
that to him his enemies were offenders against the State.
Once more it was necessary to force these generals and
nobles, infatuated with their ancestors and their influence,
to understand that the law was identical for all, and that
the Cardinal prescribed it. For having tried to infringe it,
the Marshal de Marillac and the Due de Montmorency
were now to suffer. The death of Marillac has often been
cast up against Richelieu as unjustifiable cruelty. In fact,
at first sight, he does not seem to have actually plotted
against the Cardinal. All the same, he was less culpable
than his brother, the former keeper of the seals, whom
Richelieu allowed to die in prison and who was continually
opposed to Richelieu. The true reason for his arrest the
Marshal understood, and himself stated when he declared
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